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finance. It was for this latter reason that Mr. Wakatsuki
was attached to his suite. Katsura always had the inten-
tion of negotiating a Convention with Germany on the
lines of the Franco-Japanese Convention of 1907, and had
expressed this hope on various occasions. German diplo-
macy had long been trying to weaken the bonds of the Anglo-
Japanese Alliance, and when the announcement ol the
trip was made the Emperor William telegraphed per-
sonally to Count Rex, the German Ambassador at Tokio,
to assure the Prince of a hearty welcome in Berlin. That
Katsura would ever have weakened on the Alliance I
do not believe, but as events turned out the trip had no
importance at all and was, indeed, a failure. In
St. Petersburg the Prince's reception was polite, but
nothing more, and he had not been there more than two
days when he was forced to hurriedly return to Japan
owing to the lamentable death of the Meiji Tenno.

That Russia was not so wrapped up in Japan as the
Gwainiusho would have had the world believe was rather
crudely demonstrated at the Imperial funeral. Though
Britain, the United States, Germany, France, and Spain
sent Special Envoys, Russia sent none. Warships of all
the nations except the Russian, though she had a squadron
at Vladivostock, assembled at Yokohama to salute the
dead Emperor. The Czar's wreath bore the curt inscrip-
tion : " From Nicholas."

The second revolution broke out in May 1913, and was
ended in a few months. Its leaders were Sun-yat-Sen,
Hoan-Hsin and Chen-chi-Mei. Although Sun had the
least share in the active revolution itself, he must be held
most responsible for it, inasmuch as his influence would
have been sufficient to prevent its outbreak, if he had
really set himself to carry out the task allotted to him
as a loyal servant of the Republic, in the creation of which
he had taken so large a part It would be most charitable
to assume that seventeen years spent in active work as a
political revolutionary had so tainted him with the revo-
lution habit that sitting comparatively quiet in an office
chair was a physical impossibility.